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For carrying on a certain 


PUBLIC WORK 


In the CI TY of 


8, E DI N BUR S H. 


MON G the ſeveral cauſes to which 

the proſperity F a nation may be a- 

— /cribed, the number, conveniency, 

and elegance of its HOUSES 

OF OFFICE, are ſurely not the leaſt con- 

ſiderable. A capital where theſe circumſtances 

happen fortunately to concur in its neceſſary-houſes, 

ſhould naturally become the centre of all poſlible 

refinement. No ſooner will the advantages which 

theſe laudable fabrics produce be felt and expe- 

rienced in the — city, than they will diffuſe 
.\ themſelves through the nation, and univerſally |, - 

| promote and cheriſh that feeling, which is im- 

planted, more or leſs, in the breaſt of every 

1 animal, the defire of eaſing nature. 


Of this general aſſertion the city of London 
A affords 


—ͤ—ũ—mä—P—b — — 
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affords the moſt ſtriking example. Upon the moſt 
ſuperficial view, we camot fail to remark its ſi- 
tuation, happily qualified for the falutary pur- 

ole. juſt now mentioned. It is built pon «a 
. plain, gently ſhekving towards the Thames. 
Hence with the utmoſt facility is it ſupplied 
with hguſes of office, and common ſewers, which 
all diſembogue themſelves into the boſom of 
that great and imperial river, in the neighbour- 


hood of which the ſtately metropolis is ſituated. 


It is true, that a paper drawn up in conſe- 
uence of an act of the Royal Boroughs of Scot» 
fond attributes the proſperity and affluence of 
London to the neatneſs of its ſtreets, and the 
conveniency-of its pen {quares ; to its huild- 
ings and bridges, its parks and walks; and to 

the magnificence of its court and theattes; e- 
ſpecially when to theſe are added,, its other ra- 
tional entertainments of card-afſemblies, and 
rope- dancing. But, with all due ſubmiſſion to 
the ſuperior judgment of the Royal Boroughs, 
and their - paper-writer,, they have not i nveſti- 
gated the true ſource of the proſperity of Lon. 
don. Its affluence can proceed ftom none of 
the cauſes which they have pointed out: for the 
convenient ſtreets, and open ſquares, ſo highly 
extolled, do not belong to that part of the 
town where money is gained, but to that part 
where the wealth of the nation is quandered, 
Ae ſpeak of the nation as conſiſting of indi- 
viduals. Neither are buildings the cau/e, * 
n | "me; 
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the efe4. of proſperity. And as i to. bridges, 
Edinburgh. may boaſt of theſe, as well as Lon- 
don, or Weſtminſter; for, to the eaſt, ſhe en- 


- Joys the benefit of a decent, Not gaudy bridge, 


over the ancient river Tumble T— d, near Comes» 
ly Garden, by means of which many of the 
neceſſaries and conyeniencies of life are con- 
veyed to her, from the fertile counties of Mid- 
Lothian and Haddington; and to the weſt, ſhe 
has the Colt-bridge,, (celebrated by the retreat 
in the year 1745), from which | ſhe 
daily derives incredible ſtores of cabbage, but- * 
ter-milk, and Corſtorphin cream. As to publig 
walks, we may vie with the richeſt and moſt re- 
nowned cities in the univerſe: for we are at 
liberty to aſſure the public, that the walks of 


 Hope-park are the fineſt in the world; and this 


upon no leſs authority than that of their pro- 
prietor himſelt, as may be ſeen more at large up- 
on the cover of the Scots Magazine. That we 
have no court, is no real detriment to our city: 
for while the /eat ¶ government: is at, diſtance 
from it, it can never became the centre of luxury 
and vice. Courts of juſtice we have; and al- 
though the pleaſures of the theatre be not cultiva- 
ted with us, yet the rope- dancers and tumblers 
have been favoured with the preſence and pa- 
tronage of the magiſtracy. And, as to card- 


playing, it is true, that we have not as much 
money to expend in that laudable occupation, 


as our friends in London have; but what we 


have, we yield freely up to it, our time. 


A 2 The 
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Ihe reader will now perceive, that to ſome 
other cauſe muſt the affluence of London be at- 
tributed ; and that our comparative poverty 
muſt flow-from ſome other fource. In a word, 
London is opulent and beautiful, becauſe it a- 
bounds in necefſary-houſes 3 Edinburgh, from be- 
ing deprived of theſe conveniencies, is poor, 
and wallowing in mire. - 


To illuſtrate this farther, we need only contraſt. 
the delightful proſpect which London affords, with 
that of Edinburgh, the metropolis of Scotland, 
when a ſeparate kingdom, and _ the chief city 
of North Britain, which is deſtitute of the ad- 
vantages we -have juſt now mentioned. Sorry 
we are, that the compariſon is ſo appoſite. 


At London, all along both banks of the 
Thames there are houſes of office erected, neat, 
pleaſant, and of univerſal benefit. They re- 
mind one of ſo many little Heathen temples, 
dedicated to Peace and Harmony; or to the 
hoſpitable retreats of hermits, from the noiſe and 
confuſion, the hurry and fatigues of an active 
life. In the back-court of every private houfe, 
there is, beſides, a more private houſe, conſe- 
crated to the ſame purpoſes of cleanlineſs and 
conveniency. Add to theſe, the elegant and 
inoffenſive luxury of water- cloſets, and we have 


at one view a lively repreſentation of the feli- 
city of London. 


Let 


1 
Let us now turn our eyes home wards. 
The healthfulneſs of the ſituation of Edinburgh, 
and its neighbourhood to the Forth, muſt, no doubt, 
be admitted as very favourable circumſtances. 
But how greatly are theſe overbalanced by the 
diſadvantages we at preſent lament? A ſtranger 
from the — part of this iſland, being at 
Edinburgb, deſired after dinner to be conducted 
to the houſe of office; his guide led him to 
the ſtreet: A ſevere ſatyr — this our me- 
tropolis; but, alas! too well founded. Nor 
did that traveller uſe the privilege which is in- 
dulged to all travellers, when he obſerved, that, 
at Edinburgh, every night at ten o'clock, it rain- 
ed excrement. Can any of our moſt reputable 
citizens boaſt of their houſes of office ? If they 
could, we might fay, that their filth would fall 
from a height that is almoſt incredible. And as 
to water-cleſets, their very name is as little 
known to us, as the confeſſion of faith of the 
King of the OT or the laws of the 
ld Iriſh. Cloſe-ſtools indeed we have; but 
cloſe-ſtools are, at beſt, but a dirty conveniency. 
| Beſides, from the nature and ſituation of our 
houſes, many families, ſometimes no leſs than ten 
or a dozen, are obliged to eaſe nature overhead | 
of each other, in the ſame building. Such being | 
our condition, what can a ſtranger do, eſpeci- | | 
ally if he be one bred up to neatneſs and ele- ! 
gance? The call of nature muſt be obeyed ; he | 
who receives nouriſhment, muſt render up, or 
rather render down, the ſuperfluous ani of 


food. 
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food. But where? Not, ſurely, in the ſtreet. 
Mult he retire into one of our /anes leading to the 
north and the ſouth ? Theſe, it is acknowledged, 
by reaſon of their ſteepneſs, narrowneſs, and dir- 
tineſs, can only be conſidered as ſo many unavoid- 
able nuſances. Shall he retire into one of our 
upright ſtreets, our ſtairs ? They, it is acknow- 
ledged, are dark and dirty; how little ſuited 
then for the purpoſe we ſpeak of, let every 
impartial, every conſiderate man, lay his hand 
upon his heart, and determine. 


To theſe reaſons lit muſt be imputed, that ſo 
few people of rank reſide in this city; that it is 
rarely viſited by ſtrangers; and that fo many lo- 
cal prejudices, and narrow notions, 1 
with poliſhed manners and growing wealth, are 
ſtill ſo obſtinately retained. Mr Fletcher of Sal- 
ton (a name well known in politics!) could 
not fail of remarking this. But his averſion to 
the Engliſh, and his abhorrence of the union 
of the two kingdoms, no doubt, ſtifled the 
dictates of his public ſpirit ; for he only hints 
at what we have ſaid, in the following ſhort 
remark, The bad ſituation of Edinburgh, has been 
one great occaſion of the uncleanlineſs in which 


the greater part of the people of Scotland live. 


To adorn this city with a public building which 
mult be a national benefit, and thereby to remove 
the inconventencies to which it has hitherto been 
liable, is the ſole object H this propoſal. Far be 

| 5 it 


1 
it from us tõ diſparage the laudable endea- 
yours of others, to ridicule them as vain pro- 


Jettors, or to depretiate their generous labours. 
May the race of caftle-builders flouriſh ; and we 
doubt not but that all houſe-carpenters and 


maſons will ſay Amen. With pleaſure, and 
gratitude, we acknowledge the reaſonableneſs, 
expediency, and poſſibility of the preſent ſcheme 
for beautifying 2 uburgh, and ſupplying its de- 
fete. We are perſuaded; that it will be of 
great utility to the metropolis of North Bri- 
tain, that, after the example , Turin, Berlin, 
and many other cities, we have a neu town rear- 
ed, conſiſting of ſpacious ſtreets, aud large build- 
mgs, thinly inhabited. We in no ways doubt, 
but the inhabitants of Tevitdale and Caithneſs 
will be greatly benefited by the landholders:of 
thoſe counties reſiding at Edinburgh ; tfince hy 
theſe means they will have an opportunity of 
vending their cattle and grain, at a market nei- 
ther diſtant, nor inconvenient. We cannot 
ſuſpect, that the citizens of the Good Toton, the 
conſtant patrons of the polite arts and abſtru- 
ſer ſciences, will be ſlow or unwilling to con- 
tribute their ſhare of the evpence requiſite in 
the erecting a ſaitable room for the lawyers li- 
brary, which is at preſent an ornament to the 
city; and may perhaps, one day, be alſo of 
{ome utility, if our young gownſmen ſhould 
ever find any ſuperfluous hours for ſtudy, a- 
midſt the weightier employments of ſuperin- 
tending public works, trequenting 3 
an 


[wo ] 

and partaking of the pleaſures of the theatre. 
We from our inmoſt hearts declare, that we 
are perſuaded, that proper 'apartments for the 
Judges of the courts of ſeſſion and exchequer, 1 
their going into before they are ready to take their 
ſeats on the bench, and for retiring to, are things 
much deſiderate; and that, if juſtice has not been 
ſpeedily adminiſtered in this realm, it is to be 
imputed to the late unnatural rebellion, and to 
the want of a'water-cloſet for the uſe of the 
judges. Nor do we deny, that it is reaſon- 
able and proper, that individuals ſhould con- 
tribute, according to their abilities, for the erect- 
ing a repoſitory for the public records: more 
eſpecially as the Lord * an has much fatigue 
in conſequence of his office,” and a very ſmall 
falary ; and that the perſons who are in power, 
could not, without injuſtice, apply any part of 
that ſalary to theſe public uſes. But, above 
all, in this we rejoice, that we have a near 
proſpect of diſcovering what is contained in the 
ten ancient and valuable hogſheads of unprint- 
ed acts of parliament, and mouldy records. 


Theſe, and the many other projects now on 
foot, are ſurely beneficial and glorious ; but 
yet they do not ſuperſede the neceſſity of houſes 
of office. How expedient, how ſalutary, of 
what indiſpenſable utility they are, we have al- 
ready endeavoured to evince. We ſhall only 
uſe two further arguments, which cannot fail 
of warming all who conſider them gene 
Bin | wit 


EY 
with at ſincere} concern ifop the Tucceſs of this 
propoſal, and for the proſperity of their dun- 


try, which is intimately connected with it; 


and theſe arguments are; pubiic re and . 
i the e TO EEG vilttiore 


when Cyrus, the foubder of * Pe ius 
empire, perceived that he was drawing near to 
death, he teſtified; as Nenophon informs us, 
great ſatisfaction, that his body was to be com- 
mitted to the earth, there to putrify and vege- 
tate, for the improvement of the ground in 
which it was to lie. Were there once a pablic 
houſe of office erected at Edinburgh, every inha- 
bitant might enjoy daily that pleaſure, of which 
the potent Cyrus was but once partaker! for 
ſurely the chains of the. public works will 
not diſdain to ſuperintend the public dung, and 
ſee it properly applied. What tranſports then 
will every benevolent ſoul feel, upon the re- 
flection, that he is without ccaſe reparing a 
proper compoſt for future fields of corn, of 
wheat for the luxury of the rich, and of oats 
for the neceſſities of the indigent ? At preſent 
the caſe is widely different: the greateſt part of 
our excrement is ſuffered to waſte away unpro- 
fitably. In winter, - it is trodden under ors 
in ſummer, it flies abroad in clouds of duſt; 
a word, the air which we breathe, the * 
on which we walk, is full of filth and putre- 
faction. And how great ſover the comfort may 
mne. the Moraiſt feels from this, yet, to 
unphiloſophical 


r= 1 
ee phical noſes, it is en e 
gre 
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Were all the * Wea excre- 
ment carefully. colletted together, what, won 
derful and beneficial experiments might there 
not be made upon it! Let us but imagine a 

at once 2 farmer, a naturaliſt, and a lo- 

ver of his country, (though not without ſome 
knowledge of chemittry),: ptying into theſe re- 
ceſſes of nature, diſſolving, diſcriminating, ana- 
lyſing ! May fuch a — ſpeedily exiſt, and 
may he be nch 3 wet. a rich and 
various alte 18 


We come next to F< the aedGog of a 
; Iublic neceſſary-houfe, from an argument drawn 
from the duty and affection we owe to the 
preſent. government. We are ſenſible, that 
this is a delicate ſubject, and we ſhall, in treat- 
ing of it, endeavour to give no offence; for 
we addreſs ourſelves, not to a particular ſet of 
men, but to all Scotland. It has been confi- 
dently affirmed, that there are, even at this time, 
many diſaffected perſons in Scotland. Some 
have even faid, = the whole nation was 
tainted with the rebellious infection. This 
laſt ſurmiſe we will be bold to contradict: for 
all the inhabitants of this realm never agreed 
unanimouſly in any one thing, except in going 
to ſtool at ſtated periods. We flatter ou — 
that: we have diſcovered the real cauſe of our 


(>. nation's 
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nation's having been ſo often and grievouſſy 
ſuſpected; and it is, in ſhort, this; aur being 
deſtitute of houſes: of office. And indeed this 


conjecture is not without ſome appearance of 


probability, as experience and examples ſeem 
to confirm it. At Daluacardich, for inſtance, 
a place ſituated in the rebel- eſtate of Lochgary, 
there is no houſe of office; at Avemore, in the 
loyal country of the Grant, there is one. 
Whence can this amazing difference proceed? 
Not, ſurely, from the nature of the thing: 
for both * are in the highlands, both are 
equally deſtitute of the other neceſſaries of life; 
frying-pans, Cheſhire cheeſe, and ſtrong ale. 
The Taso of this ænigma ſeems to be as fol- 
lows. The diſaffected party in Scotland have, 
with an unceaſing acrimony of expreſſion, de- 
claimed againſt the union of the two kingdoms. 
Hence every art cultivated, every blandiſhment 
of life invented, or improved, by the Engliſh, 
has by our deluded countrymen been held in 
utter abhorrence. Among their other prejudices, 
that at houſes of office has not been the [eaſt in- 
veterate. And indeed the ſituation of the ne- 
ceſſary-houſe erected upon the wall of the caſtle 
of Edinburgh, might induce many of the low- 
er ſort among us to imagine, that our indepen- 
dency was annihilated, by a ſtanding army's 
being maintained, to ſh—te down upon the 
faces of the much-injured Caledonians, That. 
aerial neceſſary-houſe — to lord it over our 
capital. Nor dare the poor diſpirited inhabi- 
| tants 
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tants murmur out their complaints: for ſo ma- 
ny port-holes are kept open, ſo many cannons 
are continually mounted, that if the Lieute- 
nant- Governor ſhould inſiſt upon every paſ- 
ſenger's pulling off his hat, in ſign of obeiſance 
to the garriſon's neceſſary-honſe, all would be 
obliged to ſubmit to this wanton exerciſe of ar- 
bitrary power. Such is the reaſoning of the 
diſaffected party. 0 nan 


Some ſhallow inquirers into human nature, 
have, from the ſame principle, accounted for 
the averſion the Highlanders have evidenced to 
the breeches, eſtabliſned among them by act 
of parliament. But this is a miſtake. Their 
averſion proceeds from the regard they have to 
the jure diviyo prerogative of their wives. In- 
deed this is a very unneceſſary ſcruple of con- 
ſcience : for they might ſubmit to their wives, 
and yet wear the breeches, the inſignia of do- 
meſtic- authority, themſelves, as the ſouth- 
country inhabitants of Scotland have done for 
many generations. | 


It is to be hoped, from the uncommon atten- 
tion which the legiflature has given, for theſe 
fix years paſt, to the improvement of this country, 
that all prejudices will be done away, and the 
diverſity of opinions, as to the moſt indepen- 


dent method of eaſing nature, removed; and 
that a propoſal for erecting a public neceſſary- 
houſe within the-city of Edinburgh, will be of 
<2 ceive 
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3 with the joint applanſc and patronage 
of the nation. There prevails at preſent a ge- 
'heral attention to the true intereſt of our coun- 
try. Many branches of i | 
invented, cartied on, : mPp 
have been framed. for the pickling of herring, 


and working gold lace; for making ſope, and 


ſugar: A turnpike- road has been made from 
Edinburgh to the Queennferry, and the cauſey 
at the Abbey- hill has been repaĩred; four ſtage- 
coaches ply between Euiaburgh and Leith; at 
which laſt place, Mefſ: Bull and company have 
inſtituted a manufactory of a heelbarrows and 
mouſe-traps :| In the hightandsy:forts,: and wea- 
vers 7 — been erected g ſpinning - heels 
have been tranſalitted into 3 and the 
[Britiſh colours have waved at 3 The 
ar print hat bern carried to the! 8 
Perfedtiun amongiſt iu; as witnels the late 
and correct editibs of Monſieur 
boy's complut coot, the Reuerend Mr Ralph 
Holte r pooms * , the: eſſays und diſcourſen of Da- 
vid Hans, E, 'Efq;. and the Edinburgh almanack. 
Nor do theſe books, _ publiſhed, er 
in elegance of types and paper, two perfor- 
mances now in the preſs, . 
all the lunes in E — and the monumental 
| 7 15 criptions in the Grayfriars churchyard; by 
7 _ Mouitland, F. R. S.; and, The * 
of the court of Auguſtus Ceſar; by Princi 
Balckwell of 22 j Ges with Wa 
Tepreſentations of Feriot's hoſpital, Julius Cæ- 


far, 


The hiſtory * 
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far, and other great men of | Rome, of Cleopa- 
tra, and the Nether-bow port, . with General 
— ſtanding centry at it. From all 
which, the i improvements in trade and in arts, 
and from the happy diſpoſition of the nation, we 
may reaſonably hope, that every: Scotſman will 
contribute ſomething towards the erecting of a 
public houſe of office: in the metropolis ; a truly 
broad-buttom inſtitution, not calculated for any 
particular ſet of men whatever. We fay con- 
tribute; for we do not preſume ſo far as to in- 
treat the directors of the public works, to ap- 
ply any part of the excreſcence of their ſubſcrip- 


_ -tion-money. for this purpole ; far leſs would we 


offer to incroach upon that facred ſinking fund, 

the two pennies in the pint duty! We flatter 
ourſelves, however, that the. directors Will 
deign to receive the contributions for this pu- 
blic work likewiſe. To them, and to their 
wiſdom, we leave the ſituation and architecture 
as this uſeful fabric. They muſt determine, 
-whether it is to be built in the ancient Roman, 
or in the modern Gotlic taſte. We expect to 
ſee the firſt ſtones of it laid by the hands of the 
Lord Provoſt and Bailies, and to hear a herald 
proclaim it, amidſt the applauſe of a wondering 
multitude, The public neceſſary-houſe of Edin- 
burg h; and on the front of this noble build- 
ing, let the following words, for the inſtruc- 
tion of poſterity, be ingraved, 


NOBIS. LE C O 1A FECIT: 
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